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 GENESHE FARMER. 


SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1857. 
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Prospecti n Onondaga Couniy. 

Winter Wheat --is altogether better than it was last 
year, yet will hardly equal the average of former years. 
tt appears fur better now than could have been anticipa- 
‘ed in April or May, as the season has been adinirably 
adapted to bring furward every root that remained alive 
at the close of the freezing weather of spring. Should 
escape the worm, we may hope for a fair crop, if not 
a heavy one. 

Spring Wheat.—Much more of this valuable grain 
ss sown than usual; indeed it may be said that the cul- 

- of this kind of wheat has 


within two or three 


ws increased a hundred fold, Some twenty-five years 
+ it was extensively sown, but it became subject fo 
attack of the fly, and an improved state of farming, 
The failure of the 


host on some farms for two years past, has again intro. 
eS 


ve winter wheat the preference. 


d spring wheat, and at the present time it appears 
very promising, 
Corn.—Less of this seemingly indispensable grain was 
lanted this year than formerly, and of this there is much 
tat does not appear favorable to the hopes of the plant. 
ey. Themonth of June has not indicated the average 
‘mperature necessary to the corn crop; still it is now 
forward rapidly, and if the remainder of the 


balabl 


should be favorable, we shall expect plenty of 
ul corn, and as a necessary consequence, hard, heavy, 





ing during the summer, admitted by the fallow practice, 
in destroying these pests of the farmer, would not, in 
many instances at least, equal the profits of a green crop, 
which does not retard but rather advances their growth 
and spread. On clear ground the matter is plain ; a pre. 
parative crop of peas or barley may be considered as a 
clear profit. 
Roots—The culture of these, including the ruta ba. 
ga, mangel wurtzel, and carrot, we are happy to soy has 
been greatly increased. Nothing can more clearly indi. 
cate that farmers are beginning to understand their true 
interest, than a general extension of the root culture. In 
no other way can so great a quantity of food be raised 
from a given quantity of land, and certainly there are 
few kinds more nutritious and valuable. 








The weather 
was not favorable to early planting, and where grounds 
were heavy, the continued rains of June were prejudi. 
cial to the germination and growth of the seed, (by the 








way, heavy soils, or soils inclining to clay, should never 
| be selected for roots, a rich loam being far better.) yet on 
the whole, appearances are very promising for a good 
crop. If we wish to raise more cattle and sheep, and at 





the same time supply our country with wheat, we must 
| raise more roots, American farmers will find, as British 
| ones have done, that the root culture lies at the basis of 
| profitable husbandry. 

| Fruit, —With the exception of peaches—and Onon- 
| daga county has never been famed for this fruit-—tl.ere 


| will be an abundance. Apples, pears, quinces, cher- 


| ries, and some kinds of plums, are growing in profusion. 


| not only to render the fruit worthless, but to partially or 


totally destroy the trees, We hear no more of cutting 


down orchards, though few cider mills are building, it 


| having been ascertained that apples have a valte for feed. 
| ing of which the ancients did not dream, 


Upland Grass this year will be heavier than lowland, 
} as the continued rains have rendered such lands+too wet 


| for the vegetation. ‘They have thus furnished one of the 


strongest arguments in favor of draining, and it is to be 
hoped the hint will not be neglected. On this subject 


We have 


we have much to Jearn, and much to practice. 





Apples will make pork, and good sweet 


fed pork. 
pork too, but we maintain that ‘* corn is the most natural | 
tothe pig.” | 
Barley looks well; there may be exceptions, but we 
mean as a whole, ‘There was much sown, and nities | 
something extraordinary intervenes between now and 
vest, there will be much to sell. The scarcity of | 
heat the present year has given barley a new value in | 
‘eyes of thousands; as the barley cake, which forms | 

‘ bread, or the substitute for it, of so many millions of 
English people, has been proved to be no despisable 
fur. ‘The two rowed variety has had the preference 
ver the six rowed kind this year altogether; but the re. 
“ve prefits of each ean only be determined by many 
‘\perunents, and much experience in the culture of both. 
Oats.—Large quantities were sown, and in most cases 
“ty promise well, The thousands of acres that were 
“ght out and seriously injured by the saows of last 
‘all, did not prevent many farmers from continuing to 
There 
‘nay be more safety in sowing oats late than in any other 
sin, yet the late sown oats are very inferior in value to 
‘Nose sown early and ripened at the proper season. Late 


“Wn oats last year fell short in weight from six to ten 
per Cent, 


‘Ww until the middle of June the present year, 


Peas are luxuriant in their growth, and if they fill 
Well wil] produce abundance. The fly does little injury, 
ind where Prof, Eaton’s plan of sowing peas two years 
id has been adopted, we believe none. In that case the 
“g has escaped and perished. Where a crop is prefer. 
td toa naked fallow, as a preparation for wheat, peas 

thaps is as good as any thing, yet we have some doubts 

hether, on land infested with noxious weeds, as too ma- 





|| wet, and asa necessary consequence the temperature has 


a 


| its culture as a substitute for asparagus, and the tops are 


too much drowned, dead land, ond proper draining isa 
certain and effectual remedy for this evil, 

| The season here, as throughout the country, has been 
| 


In 
the first week in June there were three days in which the 
thermometer was at 83°, 85°, and 89°, at 2 o’clock in the 
July 1, at 10 A. M., the thermometer was at 
These have been the warmest days; as a whole the 
W. G. 


| been lower than it should be to produce good ¢orn, 
I 


! 
| 
j 


shade, 
8s°. 


weather has been coul. 





Asclepias Syriaca, or Silkweed. 

This weed is, in some sections of our country, becom. 
ing a serious drawback on the prosperity of the farmer, 
infesting pastures, meadows, and the richest lands, to a 
great extent. Gen. Dearborn, of Boston, recommended 
sometimes used as greens, but there is no known use to 
which it can be applied which will justify the farmer in 
allowing it to grow on his land. In one instance, where 
a very luxuriant patch of this plant was ploughed up, 
pigs were allowed to run upon the ground. They ate 
the roots voraciously, and a number of them were poison- 
ed and died in consequence. We are glad to learn that 
our farmers are turning their attention to the extirpation 
of this and other weeds, as indeed it is high time. A 
correspondent in a late number of the Farmer recom. 
mended beating them so as to strip them of their leaves, 
and this thoroughly done would no doubt be successful. 
Another farming friend assures us that the method he has 
pursued, and which has been entirely efficacious whene-. 
ver tried, has been to sprinkle salt on the leaves of the 
plant when wet, after it had attained its growth, and 
then turn a flock of sheep to them. The sheep would 


| Many of the plums were so loaded with fruit last year, as |} 


| 


soon strip the stems of every leaf, and the bleeding of 
the plant, aided perhaps by the action of the salt, would 
ensure the destruction of the patch. No injury had ever 
resulted to sheep so employed, yet perhaps where large 
quantities of the weed existed, it would be advisable to 
salt no more than could be easily eaten, ahd the stems 
perfectly stripped, 





Save your own Seeds. 

Farmers are neglectful m this respect, and rely too 
much on the seed box of the merchant, or a supply from 
a seed store, when they might in most cases produce all 
they require at home: Begin with the earliest that ripen, 
and save those of good quality of all the kinds you ge. 
nerally need, It takes but little time, and amounts to a 
handsome sum in saving expense. The different varie- 
ties of turnep ripen their sced early. and the seed should 
be saved soon, If you have more than you need, distri- 
bute your ruta baga among your neighbors; it may cen- 
fer a great benefit on them, for there are some that would 
plant that will not be at the trouble to procure seed, and 
he who has raised roots once will generally do so again, 


So 





Improvement in making Beet Sugar. 

The continental journals announce that a new process 
has been discovered at Strasburgh, by means of which a 
| white crystalized sugar is produced in twelve houts from 
| beet root, and which does not require any further refin- 
| ing. ‘This invention isthe more curious and important, 
| as neither any acids or chemical agency is employed in 
i this remarkable operation, and the use of animal chat. 
| coal hitherto so necessary, isentirely dispensed with, It 
has also the advantage of saving twenty-five per cent, in 
the consumption of fuel. ‘The new process is applicable 
in all the present manufuctories of sugar, with the excep. 





tion of those upon the principle of desiccation of the beet 
root. The inventor is M. Edward Stolle, who, though 
not more than twenty-four years of age, is already high. 
ly distinguished for the beneficial results that have at. 
tended his chemical labors, 

The processes of making and refining beet sugar, have 








been astonishingly simplified sinee Chaptal published his 
elaborate directions, and which has hitherto been the 
standard work on the subject ; and these latest and best 
processes will undoubtedly be ubtained and acted upon by 


those agents of the American companies, now in France 
and Germany, and introduced at once into the embryo 
sugar works of this country. 


Curing Clover Hay. 

Clover hay should never be scattered out of the 
swath. because in addition to the labor in scattering 
and again raking up, the hay is thereby greatly in- 
jured. Indeed, if the weather be favorable for eur- 
ing, neither timothy nor any other kind of hay should 
be scattered, because the less any green grass is ex- 
posed to the sun and air in the process of curing, 
the greater will be the value of the hay, and theless 





the labor required. 
Let the clover lay in the swath untouched, unti! 
about two-thirds of the upper part be sufficiently 








cured, which in good weather will, if the swath be 
tolerably heavy, be effected in eight or ten hours; 
if the swath be light, in a proportionably shorter 
time. When thus far cured, turn the swath bottom 
upwards with the fork, an operation speedily per- 
formed. Let it then lie exposed to the sun until the 
under side be cured, which will be, according to the 
thickness of the swath, in from four to six hours ; 
then throw three swaths together in winrows, and 
commence hauling in, the waggon running between 
two winrows and loading from each. It ean hard- 
ly be necessary to observe, that all these operations 
must be performed after the dew has dried off. Itis 
to be recollected that clover will ap with less dry- 
ing than almost any other grass. common test 
is, to take up a bunch of grass and twist it, if ne 
juice exudes, the hay may be hauled in with safety, 
We have often hauled in clover cut in the morning 
in the evening, and always the succeeding day, un- 








) of our farms are, the advantages of frequent plough. 
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less prevented by bad weather. Sprinkling ever 
layer of hay with salt, at the rate of twelve or fif- 
teen pounds to the ton, or interposing a layer of dry 
straw, from six to twelve inches thick, between eve- 
ry two layers of clover of the same thickness, we 
found a great preservative; and especially the lat- 
ter mode will enable the farmer to put up the hay in 
a greener state than could otherwise be done with 
safety. Besides this advantage, the straw Iinter- 
posed between the layers of hay, by absorbing its 
juices, will be rendered much more valuable as pro- 
vender, and if salt be sprinkled on the hay will be 
greedily consumed both by cattle and horses. From 
the great quantity of this grass produced on an 
acre, its highly nutritive quality, the ease witb 
which it is cut and cured, farmers will find that clo- 
ver hay is the cheapest food on which they can keep 
their stock in good order during the winter. If put 
up in good order in the fall, sheltered from bad 
weather, and salted, both horses and cattle will 
keep fat on it alone through the winter, without the 
aid of grain, unless when worked. 


The prevalent notion of the difficulty of curing 
clover hay, is entirely erroneous. In a climatelike 
ours, there will seldom be found any; ina wet and 
cool climate, like that of England, the difficulty may 
exist to some extent, as clover when put in cocks 
will not resist rain as well as timothy and some 
other grasses; but in the course of fifteen years’ 
experience we have seldom lost any or had it much 
injured by the weather—indeed we have found it 
comparatively easier to save clover hay than corn 
blades, and as three or four tons of the former, with 
the aid of plaster, can be made at less expense than 
one ton of the latter, the farther must be blind in- 
deed to his own interest, who does not take care to 
provide himself with at least as much clover as will 
furnish an abundant supply of provender for his 
stock. 

Clover should be cut for hay when about one half 
of the heads have become of a brown color. If 
cut earlier, it is believed the hay will not be so nutri- 
tious; if later, the stems will have become harder, 
and the grass be on the decline. For hogs, how- 
ever, and young stock, it will be advisable to cut 
some so soon as it is in full bloom; when cut in this 
state and salted, hogs are very fond of it, and it is 
believed might be chiefly wintered on it, if other- 
wise carefully protected from inclement weather. 
At all events, by the use of it as food for hogs in 
part, a great saving of corn may be effected. 


When the farmer can do it, he will find a great 
advantage in providing himself with long, narrow, 
and high sheds, open at least on the south side for 
the preservation of his clover hay, and when haul- 
ing it in to begin at one end, and spread a layer of 
hay along the whole length of the shed, and then 
repeat the same process ; by this means he will be 
able to put up his hay in a much greener state than 
could safely be done if put up either in a stack or 
mow, and as yet there are but few persons in this 
country sufficiently expert in the art to stack it so 
as to insure its preservation. In narrow sheds, one 
load is considerably dried before another is thrown 
onit, and when the shedsare filled, the narrowness 
ot the bulk being so much greater, there is far less 
danger of injury to the hay by heating.— 7'ennes- 
see Farmer. 











From the Cultsva'or. 
Directions for Making Cheese. 


Mr. J. Bue.,—Sir,—In the first number of the 
current volume of the Cultivator, you invite to dis. 
cussion on the best method for the attainment of 
certain purposes therein mentioned. The subjects 
proposed I conceive to be highly interesting to every 
agriculturist, and hope that the facts that may be 
elicited will prove beneficial to your numerous rea- 
ders, and promote the purposes for which your use- 
ful pages are so eminently calculated. For a con- 
siderable number of years my attention has been 
turned to the dairy, and particularly to the manufac- 
ture of that kind of cheese known in market as Eng- 
lish imitation. Although this article is in good de- 
mand, and its consumption much on the increase, it 
is not extensively made in this country, nor is the 
method of making it very generally known, Con- 
ceiving that this kind, as much as any other, is em- 
braced in your invitation, | have concluded in this 


——— 





whole process, founded strictly on my own practice 
and accompanied occasionally with such remarks 
as I think may be useful to such as are unacquaint- 
ed with the business. The few following prelimi- 
nary observations, if attended to, will be of service : 

hata dairy may become profitable, special atten- 
tion to various particulars is absolutely necessary ; 
amonz the most prominent are the following: That 
the cows be good milkers, and the milk of good 
quality; that they be well wintered, so that they 
may come in in good order; that they may come in 
in the proper time; and that they have abundance 
of pasture through the milking season. 

Cleanliness is absolutely indispensable in the 
manufacture of good butter or cheese; no vessel or 
utensil should be used without being washed and 
properly scalded, from the churn to the butter ladle; 
or from the cheese tubto thecheese cloth. A strict 
observance of this rule will greatly enhance the 
value of the article; and as considerable manipula- 
tion is necessary in making that kind of cheese I 
am about to treat of, consequently the ablution of the 
hands and arms cannot be too scrupulously attend- 
ed to. 

English imitation cheese.—This variety of 
cheese, as above hinted, is notextensively made in 
this country, although itis very saleable in the New- 
York and other markets. Owing to their size and 
solidity, they are well adapted for a warm climate, 
hence the call for them from the south. They are 
much used for ships stores, and as they are not very 
liable to spoil by age, they are frequently kept until 
toward the end of the following season, when other 
varieties become scarce, When they prove a fine, 
sound, old cheese. They weigh trom fifteen to 
twenty pounds. Their color should be as near as 
possible torich grass made butter. In former years 
they have sold trom one to two cents per pound 
vrs Bo than those known by the name of American 
cheese, and as they lose more in weight, it ought to 
be so, to afford the manufacturer an equal profit.— 
Yet forthe last two years the best American dai- 
ries have fully equalled them in price. They sold 
in the New York market last fall at eleven cents per 
pound at wholesale. 

Number of cows.—From fifteen to twenty gocd 
cows are necessary to make the best quality of this 
article ; with that number, one cheese may be made 
at every milking through the cheese making season, 
and three or four each day for five or six weeks du- 
riug the flush ofmilk. ‘Io put two milkings to one 
cheese, which must be done where the number of 
cows are much smaller, deteriorates it in quality, 
inasmuch as the oily part of the cream that is col- 
lected cannotbe converted into curd, and is in too 
liquid a state to be retained, and consequently will 
either float off with the whey, or be expressed by 
the press.* Farther, milk as it comes from the cow 
has a peculiarly sweet flavor, which it soon loses by 
standing, and so must be lost to the cheese. 


Milking.—T he cows should be in the yard and 
milking commenced ata particular hour every night 
and morning, say six o’clock; if the time is much 
varied it injures the cows, and the quantities of 
milk will not beso regular. The milk is to be car- 
ried direct to the cheese tub and carefully strained 
into it. When the weather is moderate, the milk, 
as it comes from the cow, is in the proper state for 
coagulation; but if the weather is very hot, a pan 
of cold milk, saved for that purpose, may be added; 
if cool, as much may be warmed as will bring the 
whole to the proper temperature. 

The cheese tub should be large enough to contain 
seventeen or eighteen pails of milk, and have a cov- 
er properly fitted to it. 

The rack is laid across the tub tosupport the strain- 
er—it needs no description. 

T'he strainer should be large enough to allow a 
pail of milk to be emptied into it without danger of 
its flying overthe edges. Those having fine wove 
brass wire soldered on the bottom, are most easily 
kept clean. 

Coloring.—(The milk being all in the tub, and 
having attended carefully tomy last remark on 
cleanliness,) take a piece of annatto, if good, a piece 
the size of a large pea is enough for a cheese of fif- 





_*T his observation may not apply to American and other 
kinds of cheese ; ppd re in making is materially different, 
but I am satisfied of its tryth as regards the kind ynder con- 








communication, to give a detailed statement of the 


¥ sideration, 





teen orsixteen pounds, spread it on the 
left hand, and rub it in the milk with t 
the other until it is dissolved. 

The rennet, or steep, is now added 
must be used than is just necessary to curdle th 
milk ; on this greatly depends the quality and {{ : 
of the cheese. The whole is to be stirred * a 
coloring and rennet may be well mixed ‘with a 
milk, and the cover put on until the coagulation h 4 
taken place. {t is impossible to make good che “ 
without good rennet. The method in which I oo 
been most successful in obtaining it of the desired 
quality, is the following: ‘'Takethe rennet or stom 
ach of a calf, (that of one that has been well fatted 
and at least four weeks old is best, ) empty it bf ies 
contents, rinse it very slightly in cold water put 7 
on a plate with as much coarse salt as will preserve 
it, and let it lay for eight or nine days ; put splinters 
of wood across it to keep it spread, and hang up to 
dry until wanted, take one quart of soft water add 
two handfuls of salt, boil and let stand until! cold - 
break your rennet in pieces, put into a jar and add 
the liquor, in two or three days it will be fit for yse- 
strain, bottle and cork it. A good rennet treated rhe 
this way will make from twenty-five to thirty Nites. 
es. And when the strength is ascertained, it is e- 
sy to know the proper quantity required. 

Breaking curd.— When the coagulation is eor- 
pleted, it is tobe broke, that the serous part may be 
more easily separated, and is done in the following 
manner: the hand is thrust to the bottom and raised 
up through the curd, squeezing very gently those 
pleces that continue to adhere, continuing until the 
whole has been completely broke. The process is 
easier done than described, and requires some prae. 
tice toaccomplishit well. If done too hurriedly, the 
whey will not come off so thin and clear as it wil! 
otherwise. Itshould stand a few minutes to settle, 
after which the whey is lifted off with as little dis. 
turbance to the curd as possible. 

Settling the curd.—In performing this part, two 
or three persons may be engaged with advantage. 
The open hands of allemployed are laid on the curd 
very lightly, at first shifting them seldom and with 
care; it will soon begin to harden under the hand, 
and a gradual increase of pressure becomes neces- 
sary. Atthis stage, if the weather is culd, it is 
sometimes proper to throw ou a quantity of hot whey 
to induce a greater degree of tenacity in the curd 
and accelerate the operation. When it has become 
sufficiently solid, the curd is to be cut in square pie- 
ces of three or four inches each, by running a knife 
several times through it at right angles the tubisthen 
raised on one side by placing a block of wood under 
it and the curd collected in a heap at the upper side 
of the tub, pressing with the open hands as before !s 
then resumed, and continued until the whey nearly 
ceases to run off. As the whey that is afterwards 
collected is preserved for another purpose, that 
which is now in the tub must be lifted out and past 
through a cullender, to coliect any detached pieces 
of the curd. 

To prepare for the vat or hoop.*—T he curd 13 & 
be cutin the same manner as before, and the hoop 
placed onthe rack over the tub ; each person engaged 
then lifts from three to four pounds into a milk pan 
or other convenient vessel, pntting to their respect: 
ive quantities a large tea spoonful of fine salt, and 
one-fourth of a tea spoonful of salt petre, as much 
of the curd is then grasped between both hands 4 
can be conveniently taken, and witha quick firm 
squeeze, suffering it to pass through between the 
hands, is again returned to the vessel, continuiné 
the operation until sufficiently done; it should be 4: 
fine as grains of wheat and lively to the touch. 
overdone, it will become soft and pappy, and detrac 
from the richness of the cheese; if not done enoug 
it will not press so well. It is put into the hoop, 
and the remainder treated in the same way. Whe! 
the hoop becomes full it must be pressed down wit 
the open hands, which should not be shifted unt 
the cheese becomes solid under them, which it W 
soon do. It will be more convenient that the Ja* 
prepared be pressed in the same manner in the re 
sel before putting it in the hoop, it will prevent IY 


palm of th 
he fingers of 





* Two very convenient hoops may pe made of a half bush 
measure, bv cutting inthe middle. The bottom sho + 
fastened and perforated with a number of small holes, t 


should also be holes in the sides near the bottom Myatt 





and smaller sizes may be occasionally wanted. The ; 
should fill the hoop neatly, and yield easily to the pressurs 
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falling off. When the whole has been pressed until 
aluns : 3 

‘t has become a solid mass, it is turned out of the 
joop on a clean cloth, the hoop is rinsed in sweet 
whey, and the holes, if shut, opened ; the cheese is 
\ifted by the cloth and returned to the hoop, theends 
ofthe cloth lapped neatly over the cheese, the fol- 
tower put on and conveyed to the press. 

The white whey that has collected in the tub is to 
pe passed throuzh the cullender, and may be fed to 
the calves, if there are any rearing, instead of milk, 
or it may be set away, to cream for whey butter.— 
jt is treated exactly like milk intended for that pur- 

ose. 
The press ought to have a pressure ofat least five 
or six hundred weight. Transverse pieces of wood 
of about halfan inch thick, should be fastened where 
the hoop is placed, that the whey may have free 
yent. ‘ihe cheese is to remain in the press for 
twelve hours ; itis then taken out and pared if neces- 
sary, and as much fine salt rubbed on it as will ad- 
here, it is furnished with a clean cloth, reversed in 
the hoop, and returned to the press. It is treated in 
the same manner at the end of every twelve hours, 
until it has been forty-eight hours in press, except 
that at the last turning it is put in without a cloth, 
that it may come outsmooth. Whena new cheese 
is to be put in, the oldest made must always be 
placed uppermost. ‘Two presses are necessary for 
a dairy of twenty cows; there will always be two 
and frequently three cheeses in each. 

Cheese-room.—The most suitable place for the 
cheese-room is the cellar, if it be dry and airy. It 
should be impregnable to maurauders, such as rats, 
mice, &c. The floor should be of smoothe flat stone 
well put together. Two windows are necessary, 
and it is desirable to have them face to the north 
and east, as south and west winds, if permitted to 
blow upon them, is apt to swell the cheeses. The 
windows should be secured on the out side with 
wove wire, and the shutters so constructed, that the 
current of air may be augmented or diminished at 
pleasure ; revolving slats are very convenient. The 
shelves may be constructed according to the fancy 
of the owner, and fon a dairy of twenty cows should 
be capable of containing three hundred cheeses. 

Management of cheese in the room.—T he,cheese- 
es are to be turned every day ; the window shutters 
must be closed, and the room darkened through the 
day, unless ina rainy or damp time, and opened at 
night. In hot dry weather, the floor may be spriu- 
\led onee a day with cold water. If any of the 
caeeses Incline to swell, they are to be placed onthe 
‘oor until they resume their natural shape. If mites 
‘ecome troublesome, the cheeses and shelves may 
ve brushed off with a dry brush. A blue mould or 
coatis most desirable, and is to be encouraged. 

I have been more minute in my details of this bu- 
suless, knowing the difficulties that beginners are 
liable to encounter, and after all I have said, it will 
ve lound that experience is necessary to constitute 
the learner an adeptin the art. It now remains that 
| give a short statement of the proceeds of my own 
dairy for the last season. The prices, it is true, 
Were high; but owing to a combination of cireum- 
stances beyond my control, the quantity fell consid- 
erably short of an average of preceding years. 

| milked twenty cows, which, owing to the great 
Scarcity of fodder, had been fed for two-thirds of the 
preceding winter on straw. ‘Toward spring they 
were fed with good hay, with about 18 ewt. of oil 
cake, which cost me 17 dollars. I commenced ma- 
king cheese on the 15th day of May, and finished on 
the 12th of September. I made 250 cheeses aver- 
aging fifteen poundseach. Before commencing and 
during the time of making cheese, I made 400 lbs. 
of butter, the Sabbath’s milk being always used for 
that purpose. After quitting the cheese, I made 
550 pounds of butter. I fed 2,000 pounds of pork, 
chiefly on the whey, and made 112 pounds of whey 
butter. I have already stated that the price of 
cheese was 11 cents per pound; mine was carried 
‘omarket loose, and sustained some damage, in con- 
Sequence of the boat springing a leak and having to 
Unload her cargo, for which reason one-fourth of a 
“ent per pound was deducted, I must therefore cal- 
culate accordingly. 

20 calves, averaging $3 each,.......sseeesesss 
Pounds butter at 20c. per pound,.....+++0+++ 


37 28c. Oo. eset ee © © eeeeee 154 
a “cheese, 10fc. do.  ...ccccesese 403 
12 = whey butter, at 12}e...... erreeeeraeeeese 14 


$60 
80 


2000 pounds pork, at Btariinece dedeced abet acke 170 
Add for milk and cream used in the family contain. 
ing 13 persons, say.......+.. besceseeee 30 


911 
Deduct for first cost of hcgs and extra feed,....... 60 





tol 

The average of butter to each cow is a fraction over 
47 pounds, the average of cheese 1874 pounds. The 
average amounts to each cow, $42,55. 

P.S. As my butter, as well as cheese, stands as 
fair in market as any other, I may hereafter send 
you a few remarks on my manner of treatment to 
that article likewise. J. SMEALLE. 

Princetown, Schenectady Co. 


Ground Lime. 


The following paper, on the use of Lime Stone, 
ground instead of burned, for agricultural purpos- 
es, was read before the Lyceum of Natural History 
of New-York, by Wm. Partridge, Esq. The facts 
therein set forth, are highly important, and are 
worthy of being tested by those who have limestone 
on theirfarms. We ask for this subject, the atten- 
tion of our readers; and of those who have hereto- 
fore tested, or may hereafter test, the theory by ex- 
periment, to furnish us a statement of the result 
for publication. We shallalso be much obliged to 
Mr. Partridge for a continuation of his favors. 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THD LYCEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

Sir,—In a conversation I had with you on board 
a steamboat on the North river, so ..etime during the 
summer of 1835, relative to lime, as applied agri- 
culturally, 1 mentioned the advantage of using it 
generally ina ground state, as plaster is now used, 
instead of burning it. You informed me subse- 
quently, that your farmer had applied some on your 
land in a state of powder, and found it decidedly 
beneficial. I then promised tosend youmy written 
opinion on the subject, and I now beg leave to ful- 
fil that promise, with an apology for delaying it so 
many months. 

It is well known toevery intelligent agriculturist. 
that soils covering limestone rocks are the most pro- 
ductive of any on the globe. I know of but one 
exception, when the lime stone is too highly charged 
with magnesian earth. Our country affords many 
facts in proof of this assertion. I shallrefer to two 
locations as all sufficient formy purpose. The state 
of Kentucky has a bed of lime stone running un- 
derneath its whole surface, and its natural soil has 
been produced and is still producing by the abra- 
sion of those rocks. 

The superior productive powers of the soil of that 
State is well known to every intelligent farmer in 
our extensive country, and is spoken of in terms of 
admiration by Europeans. That part of Pennsyl- 
vania extending from the Lehigh Water Gap to 
Easton, is a limestone country, and affords another 
instance of its highly productive powers. 

In England, the soil deposited in valleys at the 
foot of limestone hills, isequally productive. The 
valley running from the city of Bristol, to the city 
of Worcester, is of this description, and there is no 
soil more productive in Great Britain. There are 
more than twenty spurs of hills bounding that val- 
ley each containing large bodies of limestone rock, 
and the springs flowing from them, are so charged 
with limestone, as to incrust every thing lying in 
them. When the springs issue from the rocks high 
up the hills, they are much used for irrigating the 
higher lands, and the beneficial effects are visible 
to every observer. 





Lime, in the state of Chalk, is also used very gen- } 


erally on land near to tae Chalk Mountains in Eng- 
land. 

The lower part of this State abounds in primi- 
tive limestune, and the preceding observations were 
made with a view to apply the facts to rectify a ma- 
terial error committed, as I conceive, by the farmers 
in using it on their land. They burn the limestone 
at considerable expense, and in that state use it for 
agricultural purposes, I would suggest, asa far 
better general application, that the limestone be 
merely ground, and in that state applied to the land. 
As this may be a new mode of application, I shall 
endeavor to show wherein it is preferable to the 

sent, 
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Ihave been frequently informed by farmers who 





use burnt lime on their land, that they keep it some 
months before using, and that then the good effects 
are not observable the first year. We have only to 
ascertain what these facts prove, and the whole mys- 
tery will be instantly solved. In burning limestone 
two materials essential to agricultural productive- 
ness are driven off, its water and its carbonic gas. 
In its natural state itis a carbonated hydrate, when 
burnt it is caustic lime (oxide of calcium,) made 
so by the heat driving off its water and carbonic 
gas. Why does the farmer delay putting it on his 
land, but for the simple reason that it is too caustic 
for vegetation. Why does it require to lie in the 
soil one year before producing any visible fertilizing 
effect ; it is for nothing more than to give it time to 
return again toa state of carbonated hydrate, the 
same condition it was in before burning. 

Ihave said that limestone merely ground is the 
best general mode of applying it to agricultural pur- 
poses; there are some exceptions to this rale, 
When a soil contains “hard roots, dry fibres, or other 
inert vegetable matter, a strong decomposing action 
will take place between burnt lime, and the vegeta- 
ble matter, rendering that which was before com- 
paratively inert, nutritive.” Where this is the case, 
it would be well for the farmer to use one third 
burnt lime, and two thirds of ground limestone, or 
any other proportion he rnay find most efficacious. 
For stiff heavy soils use the limestone coarsely pow- 
dered, for in this state, after being well ploughed 
and harrowed, so as to mix thoroughly with the soil, 
it would so lighten it as to enable the sun and air to 
penetrate tothe roots of its vegetation, thereby ren- 
dering the future crops more productive. For light- 
er soils it cannot be ground too fine. Our primi- 
tive limestone rocks are peculiary well calculated 
for this purpose, as the particles are held together 
by a loose aggregation, and therefore easily reduced 
to small pieces, or toa fine powder, at the option of 
the operator. ae 

The question was asked, by a.writer in a late 
New-York Farmer, “if it be possible that ground 
limestone can answer the purpose of plaster of 
Paris.” I should say that it can, and it may be, 
eventually, a better purpose. The fertilizing prop- 
erty of plaster depends mainly, if not altogether 
on its hydratic property, that is, on its power to at- 
tract moisture during the night, and imparting it 
gradually to the plants during the day. The car- 
bonate of lime possesses the same property in a 
considerable degree. I have never heard of these 
two limestones being analized, for the purpose of 
developing their comparative powers of absorbing 
moisture ae the atmosphere, and their facilities of 
giving out their moisture at atmospheric tempera- 
tures. To have this accurately performed, would 
be a desideratum with agriculturists. 

We know that soils formed by the abrasion of 
limestone rocks are cf the most fruitful description; 
we see its productive powers when land is irrigated 
with water holding limestone in solution, and with 
equal effect in the state of Chalk. Science has de- 
veloped the properties on which this productiveness 
depend, and if our farmers would suit their applian- 
ces scientifically, we should not now be receiving 
a supply of agricultural products from Europe. 

N. Y. Far. WILLIAM ParrripGe. 





The common Mullein, (Verbascum,) Harkher- 
mer informs us, after being properly cleared of the 
adhering earti and other impurities, is extensively 
used in German granaries, roots, stocks and flowers, 
in order to prevent the depredations of mice, and 
that it affords a complete protection against these 
vermin. Bundles of it are onge in every corner, 
and on the grain itself, The mice will sudden) 
disappear from the barns where it is placed.— Cu/- 
tivator. 











Cellars.—It is a practice in Germany, worthy of 
our imitation, to keep open a communication between 
the cellars and the principal pseu | of the house, 
to enable the noxious air, more or less generated 
there, to escape. It also promotes the draft of the 
chimney. The air in cellars often becomes highly 
deleterious to health, and the sickness of families 
may frequently be traced to the stagnant and no}H~ 
some air in these underground apartments. Where 
there are different apartments in a cellar, ventilation 
should be provided for, by leaving a passage open 








over the doors of communication.—Jb, Pe 
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Winds and Storms. 

The theory of the winds—their general direction and 
force+—the barometrical fluctuations they produce—their 
effect on the temperature and their general influence on 
the climate—and the phenomena they present when mov. 
ing as storms or tornadoes, render their investigation 
and correct understanding of more than usual interest 
to the farmer, as well as to the philosophical observer of 
nature. Meteorology has of late assumed a new aspect, 
from the researches that have so closely identified it in its 
various changes with the electro-.megnetic agency, and 
many valuable facts connected with the origin, tendency 
and movements of the general currents of air have been 
observed and recorded. It is evident, that to make an 
approximation to certainty in this matter, a great number 
of observations, and those too made at the same time, but 
in different places, are required. ‘The number of indi. 
viduals who find a pleasure in making observations of 
this nature scattered overthe world—the practice of sea. 
men in placing on their log such meteorological changes 
—and in the United States the regular observations 
made and recorded at the various military posts in such 
widely different climates and latitudes, promise altogether 
the accumulation of a mass of facts from which correct 
inferences and deductions may bo drawn. 

Two theories to account for the phenomena that ac. 
company the gales and tornadoes of the Atlantic, and 
the coasts and interior of the continent, and illustrate 
the general action of the currents of the atmosphere, 
have lately been brought before the public ; the first call. 
ed the rotary theory, by Mr. W. C. Redfield of New 
York; and the other known as the chimney, or centrifu- 
gal ono, by Mr. Espy of Philadelphia. 

The general theory supported by Mr. R. with great 
ability and research is, that all great storms, those that 
occasion any considerable variation of the barometer, 
move with a rotary motion round a given center, the pro. 
gression of which center constitues the line on which 
the gale moves, and of course determines the rapidity 
with which the storm advances. The diameter of these 
rotary circles varies from a degree to five or six, or from 
sixty miles to four hundred; and the time taken up by the 
gale in passing over a given space determines its rapidi- 
ty and the diameter ofthe whole. The manner in which 
these gales move, and the phenomena they exhibit, may 
be illustrated by drawing a circle of two or three inches 
in diameter on paper, passing a line directly through its 
center to show the line on which the storm moyes, and 
making two lines parallel to the above, which shall in. 
tersect the outline of the circle drawn. It will be seen 

on looking at such a diagram, that during the passage of 
a storm witha rotary motion, the wind at the eame mo. 
ment, in different parts of the circle, will be blowing from 
every point of the compass, and of course with a veloci. 
ty far excceding the onward progress of the gale, For 
instance, we will suppose the course of the gale to be 
north: it will be seen that, since the storm in advancing 
invariably turns from east to west, or from right to left, 
the wind where it passes along the east parallel line will 
blow strongly but steadily from the south, while that part of 
the gale that intersects the west parallel line will blow with 
equal force and velocity from the north. A West India 
hurricane, that commences almost in a point in the tropi- 
cal seas, and blowing with irresistible vielence there, gra. 
dually expands in diameter, and diminishes in intensity, 
as it sweeps in a great circle over the West Indian Sea 
and Islands, until it approaches the southern coast of the 
United States, generally in the neighborhood of Cape 
Hatteras, whence it is inflected by the coast and ranges 
of mountains in the interior, till its fury is spent and its 
course lost off Newfoundland and the Grand Banks. 
That such is the general course pursued by the tropica) 
hurricanes, is evident from the facts accumulated by Mr. 

R., and from the beautiful chart with which ho has in 

Silliman’s Journal illustrated the theory, and traced the 

course of some ten or twelve of the most violent and best 

defined gales that have occurred within the last twenty 
years. Thus if the center of one of these vast gyratory 


bodies of air is passing north, say up the valley of the 
Hudson, the eastern margin at Boston would be a regular 
southern gale, while in the country of the lakes, or the 
yenesee, the current of air would be from the north, 

That the rotary theory is very satisfactory in its appli. 
cation to those tornadoes or hurricanes which visit the 
tropical regions, and sometimes appear in this country, 
must be admitted by all. ‘Tornadoes, wherever they may 
originate, or whatever may be their course, whether on 
land or over seas, always seem to act with a rotary mo. 
tion, and as whirlwinds, possessing a forward as well as 
gyratory movement, are well understood, The sudden 
lull, so characteristic of the tropical hurricane-—-which 
must ensue if the rotary system is correct--and the al. 
most instantaneous change which takes place in the di. 
rection of the wind, when after the lull it recommences 


When Mr. R. first 
promulgated his theory, and exhibited the faets on which 


of the gale moves in a rapid whirl. 


include all those general and regular currents of air 
which, without sensibly affecting the barometer, or only 


deemed inconsistent with the rotary theory, and contra. 
dictory tothe well known facts that must attend such 
movements. This misapprehension of Mr. R’s princi. 
ples has been corrected by himself, and such new facets 
adduced as seem to place the rotary system of storins be- 
yond the reach of doubt. 


The theory of Mr. Espy supposes, that in a hurricane 


center, the forward movement of which point indicates 
the progress and rapidity of the storm. It is founded on 
the well known fact, that in an open chimney or large 
fire, the cooler air rushes from every quarter to supply 
This the. 


ory it is apprehended does not explain the phenomena 


the vacancy left by the ascending heated air, 


connected with tornadoes and thunder storms as satisfac. 
torily as does the rotary theory; and when itis remember. 





ed that all gales partake more or less of the whirlwind 
character—that the gyratory movement is generally pro. 
portioned in violence to the electrical state of the atmos. 
phere, and that there is clearly in the center of most tor- 
nadoes an upward tendency of the air, which rarely or 


cated by Mr. R. 
contending about by men of science, since should Mr. E. 
admit a rotary movement of the central point to which 
his currents of air all tend, a fact he can scarcely deny, 
itis clear there would be but little difference in the ulti. 
mate results, 

The winds that have the most influence on the climate 
and general temperature of our country, are those that 
blow from the north-east, or the south-west; as the first 
almost invariably reduces the temperature to a great ex- 


As it is, the difference is hardly worth 


rains. These currents of air usually continue several 
days with more or less violence, and of course are not to 
be considered as coming within either of the theories 
above noted. Our north-easters are proverbially obstinate 
and enduring ; and those who have witnessed the twelve 
or twenty days of rain from 
usually afflicts this country in May or June, when the 
weathercocks fairly rust into the Nova-Scotia sky— 
when umbrellas and waterproof overcoats are in great 


the fact. 

Thatthe general course of the winds on this continent 
is from the north-west, observations long continued in va. 
rious parts of it fully prove; and every one who has paid 
attention to meteorology must have noticed, that while 
the lower strata of clouds have been running from the 
south or the north, the higher currents of air, and the 
light clouds floated by them, have still been from the 











western quarters; indeed, it has not unfrequently oceur- 
red that while the wind and weather has been fire at one 


with violence, are precisely what ought to be if the mass | 
he relied for its support, he was by many understood to | 


so to a very limited extent, sometimes prevail in one di- | 
rection for a considerable period, as in our north-eastern | 
or south-western winds, and this long continuance was | 


the wind blows from all points of the compass to a given | 


never exists without a whirling movement, we think the | 
probabilities are altogether in favor of the theory advo. | 


tent, and the last is in most instances the precursor of | 


demand, and the farmer’s corn rots in the ground and his | 
lambs perish in the field, will need no other evidence of | 
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that quarter, that | 


| the north of east, with a current in the interior more 


July 22, 1897. 


point, at another, only a few hundred miles d 
wind may be in a totally different direction, 
vere and Jong continued gale be at that very tin 
An illustration of this fact occurred on the 4th 
last, At Washington, (it was the day of the inay _ 
tion of the new President,) the weather was a 
beautiful—the wind from the west, and the air _, 
while across the whole southern extremity of the Valen 
from Savannah to New Orleans, a cold north-east ein 
of wind and rain was passing, and what should be par 
ticularly remembered is, that it commenced rainine a 
New Orleans at least six hours before j y 
vannah, 

The great snow storm of October 5th, 1836, will be re 
membered by most of our readers, and will furnish a seed 
illustration of the manner in which our north-east storms 
commonly operate, It extended from Quebec to the Gul: 
of Mexico, and was accompanied by snow nearly the 


istant, the 
and a se. 
1€ raging, 
of March 


t was felt at Sa. 


whoie distance, For thirty-six hours previous to the fy); 
of snow, the wind had blown steadily and strongly from 
de. 
flected to the south, owing probably tothe general raycg 
of the rivers and mountains. No snow in any part of 
the United States fell within from 30 to 40 miles of tic 
sea coast; it being rain on the coast, and the fine be. 
tween the rainand snow passing through Concord, Wor. 
cester, Middletown, the Highlands, and the first ranges 


| of elevated land through Pennsylvania, Maryland and 


Virginia, At Macon and Milledgeville in Georgia, tho 
wind was strong from the north, and the depression of 
temperature was sufficiently indicated by the hard frosty 
of the 4th, and the cold rains of the 5th and 6th. At 
Yorktown, in South Carolina, a few flakes of snow were 
mingled with the rain that commenced falling on the 
evening of the 4th. That night the Blue Mountains o; 
Virginia, and the Sideling Hills of Maryland, were whi. 
tened with several inches of snow. Snow also accom. 
panied the rain that fell at Wheeling on the Ohio river, 
west of the Allegany ranges, on the afternoon of the 4th 
On the Sth, snow fell over most of the northern states, 
evidently conforming to the rule laid down by Dr, Frank. 
lin, that north-east storms begin in the south.west, as it 
is clear from a comparison of dates, that the rain or 
snow retrogaded against the wind, or commenced later 
as they were feit at the north. Thus at Wheeling there 
was ruin and snow in the afternoon, at Yorktown in the 
evening, in Maryland and Pennsylvania it snowed most 
of the night, in the interor of New York, near Utica or 


| Onondaga, it did not commence till near morning, the 


tops of the Green Moutains near Williamstown and Pitts. 
field were covered early on the morning of the Sth, while, 
owing to the influence of Lake Ontario, it did not begin 
to snow at Lockport and Buffalo before about ten o'clock. 

The authentic records of this severe and extensive 
gale, show that at least twelve hours were occupied by the 
storm in backing against the wind from South Carolina 
tothe St. Lawrence, and its low temperature with its 
little effect on the barometer, proves that it belonged toa 
direct moving current of air, and not to either the rotary 
or centrifugal classes of storms. It is hardly possible 
that the frosts of Macon, or the snows of Carolina, could 
have originated from a current of air fresh from the tropi- 
cal heats, and then first impinging on the American 
shores; and the probability is still less that-it originated 
from such causes as is by Mr. Espy deemed in such cases 


capable of producing them, 


1] 
| 
| 
| 








Observations made with some care have convinced us, 
that the long continued and wide sweeping storms that 
reach from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, and 
from the extreme north to South America, whether the 


current of air sets from the north or the south matters 


not, so far as regards the principle, and which last from 
three to five days, have a different origin, and proceed on 
different principles, from the hurricanes and tornadoes of 
the tropics and the Western Atlantic. From an eleva- 


tion of country near the residence of the writer, a tract 
of country stretching from near Oswego to the High- 
lands of Fish Creek, and the sources of the Mohawk, Ty 
distinctly visible, embracing an extent of from 50 to 70 
Repeated attention to the circumstance hos 


miles. 
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pm that when a regular “ set.to” from the south-west 
hes eommenced, and been preceded by the usual stiff 
gale of twenty or thirty hours from the same quarter, it 
rarely fails of raining or snewing an hour or two on the 
country north of the Oneida before reaching us, and of 
course must advance against the wind, ‘The result is di- 


rectly the reverse when the gale is from the nerth-.east, 


the r 
region north of the lakes. To use a common and well 
Us . . 

understood phrase, the stream of clouds moving with the 


ain or snow striking us long before it is felt in the 





him the vast difference it will make in his worldly 
prosperity. 

Had these suggestions been adopted generally, a 
few years ago, the community in these counties 
would have had the advantage of a more general 
supply of provisions at the present time. But it is 
not too late now. Laborers are to be had at moder- | 
ate wages, and many strangers from abroad, and | 
| from our overgrown factories of the east, will soon | 
/be coming among us; if they find encouragement | 
held out to them by the farmers, they will remain | 








'‘|that comes to maturit 


We have heard it stated too, that it is a great ez- 
hauster of land, and so far as theory and philoso- 
phy may go, it is very natural to suppose that like 
all other rapid growers, it is an exrhauster, for it is 
consonant to reason to presume, that any vegetable 
so early must necessarily 
draw upon the soil for its support with no very stint- 
ing hand; butthen we believe that, from the rapidi- 
ty with which it covers and shades the soil from the 
influence of the sun, it is not so exhausting as ma- 
ny other crops. 


among us and add to the general wealth, as well as 
to that of their e:nployers. 
hyd | In conclusion, there can be no doubt that every 
ig sot back,” until by deposition of moistare, electrical farmer would find a clear and certain gain by great- 
sgency, or other causes, the equilibrium is restored. ‘er exertions and more labor in the cultivation and 
Otisco, May, 1837. W. G. | mprovenent of his land. 
_ | Every poor laborer would be essentially benefit- 
Frem the Venango Democrat. || €4 by obtaining a more permanent home and regu- 
ro the Farmers of Venango and Crawford Coun- lar employment among the cultivators of the soil, 
TES. | than on the canal or about the town—and the com- 
Yaking a deep interest in the prosperity of these / munity would be benefited by the increased produc- | 
andthe adjoining counties, I would make a few || "OPS of our highly cultivated soil. The produce | 


wind seems to **dam up,” and constant accumulation of 


yapor being made, the current, like a river, is compelled 

















In corroboration of this opinion, 
we would offer a fact, afforded by the ground itself. 
The lot on which we grew our millet last summer, 
we put in rye the last winter, without giving to it a 
grain of manure, and have now standing on it as 
fine a crop as we could desire, without subjecting 
ourself to the imputation of being avaricious. Now 
if the millet was really as exhausting as represent- 
ed, could the rye have so successfully grown en it 
under the circumstances that it has? We think 
not. 

If we were asked what quantity of millet seed 
we would sow to the acre, we would reply that ne- 








R . - lof >} ‘vy of > ff: schanic. is} 
aigeestions to our farmers, which they may consi- || ° the industry of the farmer and the mechanic, is || 
babes be ) - . 


jer, and weigh how far they are worthy of atten- || the real wealth of every country. Money and bank | 
oy | notes, though property in the hands of the individu- | 
or some years past I have urged on my brother }}als who own them, yet to the community are but | 
‘rmers, the advantages they would gain by em-|| the mere measure of value. A Farmer. 
joying additional laborers to assist them in the || From the Famer and Gardener. 
ultivation of their farms, and using greater exer- 1 Culture of Millet, 
‘ions to increase their crops. Some individuals || We have upon repeated occasions urged the cul- | 
ave since informed me that they have profited by |! ture of Mill:t as hay upon the consideration of our | 
‘he hints, raised more abundant crops, and have the |, readers, and we are happy to know that those re- | 
sain of good prices. Others replied, we can't al- || ¢ommendations have had their effect in numerous | 
yd to hire— wages are too high. [hey were mis-|| instanges. Encouraged by our success, heretofore, | 
hey adhered to a fixed opinion formed || we take the liberty of again respectfully urging up- | 
ears ago, when wheat would scarcely bring above |! on such of our subscribers as may apprehend short | 
jifty ceuts, and rye thirty-one, in cash. ; ! crops of hay, to devote a few acres to its cultiva- | 
] prop se that every farmer should erect In some || tion, 
rucr of his wood-land, a eabin house, which costs || with whieh it may be cu.ed, are qualities which 


at itttie © malaintetntn' Gtr Aide eiiiek a etkad 1 ; & ‘ 
it little 5 appropriate twe or three acres of wood- || certainly commend it to favor. In six weeks from 
and to it; and say to some industrious laborer who | 


iasa family, you shall have a lease of this at alow} 


1} 
i 


Ken. 


‘at; you may take your firewood off the land with-|| more nutritious body of hay garnered from the same 
out cost; you may raise your own potatoes and || quantity of land in our ile 
corn; the pasture of a cow in the woods costs you|| Qn good ground, ordinarily manured, we have no 
iothing, and hay in winter but little; come work || hesitation in saying that it will yield from 3 to 4 
iurme by the month, week or day, as may beagreed || tons to the acre; on good ground, without manure, 
eu; you can always have provision for your family |) jt will bring at least 2 tons to the acre, and last, 
pay for yourlabor, ‘The tenant who would thus |) though not least, it is so easily cured, half a day’s 
aye a certain home, would be much better off than }| exposure ‘= the ewarth to the sun, being all that is 
‘ie laborer on the canal, who nominally receives || required; after which it should be cured in cocks ; 
ugher wages half the year, and spends his money ||turning these once a day for two or three days, 
ne other half in idleness, destitute of a home. ‘when it may safely be put away; but if it be desir- 
But how will it operate with the farmer? He || able to make it acceptable to the stock, it should be 
wilsoon find his erops, and all the produce of his || salted when stowed away, in the proportion of one 
iri, Increasing by the assistance of his tenants in | peck of salt to theton. ‘By using salt in this way, 


the busy time of sowing, planting, and gathering || jt js not necessary to give that condiment to the 
He will find his farm itself soon rendered more || é 


‘abl i ‘te ee. if offered f | Stock fed on it. 
sdiuable, cormmante ing a better price, i offered for To ae ne M o a . culture ot 
‘ale, by the extension of his amt eons and | ae rw Bape Be 5 lr pedir ae eouid 
with some care and management, every farmer may |! ack can any reasonable man expect a large product 
and steady work for his laborers in putting his farm || of any thing, unless it be placed on soil competent 
- Detter order and clearing new land, or adding to |) to produce it! If there be such, all we have to say 
lus buildings. is, that they are unreasonable beings, and require 
timade these suggestions to a farmer, whose re- |/ more than common sense would justify them in 
bly Was, “ That is the very plan nh, saghna? This asking. But we maintain that millet does not re- 
‘arter has every year a great surplus produce for]; quire such extraordinary strength of soil. We rais- 
sale, while some of his neighbors must buy, and he || eq ten tons last year off of two. and three-quarter 
tas become wealthy by farming. acres of ground, which was not originally rich. It 
| Every good farmer admits that it is more profita- || is what farmerrs call kind land ; adeep sandy loam. 
ble to work a small piece of land well, than a lJar-|| It had, to be sure, been rested, as the phrase has it, 
ser piece carelessly. Then, lask, why not farm a/j| for several years, and depastured by cows. But 
“arge tract well, by employing a sufficent number || we did not put on ita single ounce of manure of 
ul laborers? The mechanic who works single- 


any kind: we ploughed it twice, harrowed it an 
‘anded in a town or city, may earn bread for him-|| equal number of times, and then sowed it with mil- 
‘elf and wife, but cannot grow rich ; while the one 


let, at the rate of half a bushel to the acre. We 
vio employs many hands, and attends closely to || directed a bushel to be sown, but one half of the 
the superintendence of his business, is sure to grow || seed we gave out were not sown; had they been, 
neh. we have no doubt a larger yield and better hay 
would have been the result. tere 
Again,—we have often heard the objection made 
to millet that it made a coarse hay! Now this is 
an evil, if it be one, that may be readily remidied. 
Millet will only grow rank where extra space and 
is bread, but can advance but little and slowly in || aliment are present to push forward its growth. If 
the world. But he who intends to work hard him- || an e2tra quantity of seed be cast on the earth, the 


The iron-master or manufacturer who grows 
Wealthy, draws his gain from the employment of 
“any hands, and their industry, and his well ma- 
laged operations. So with the farmer; if he at- 
‘apts to work a farm single-handed, he may raise 


Its rapid growth, great yield, and the ease | 


the time of sowing last year, we committed it to the || 
‘hands of the mowers, and never saw a larger or | 


ver less than three pecks, or a bushel, where we 
wanted the product for hay, and half a bushel if 
for seed. : 
| Horses and stock of all kinds eat it with avidity, 
|and it may be set down as a proposition perfectly 
| defensible, that two tons of good millet hay, con- 
tains as much nutritive matter as three of timothy. 
There is another reason of no mean importance 
why millet should be cultivated. It is beyond all 
question the best crop that can be put in to prepare 
ground for timothy ; its rapid growth, entirely sup- 
pressing that of weeds of every description, and 
leaving the soil in that wholesome condition when 
nothing is required but to harrow in the seed, to in- 
sure a good and well set crop of timothy, without 
| any additional trouble or expense of after plough- 
ing. 


| 


From the New York Farmer. 
The Management of Sheep. 

Messrs. Eprrors—I am happy that my commu. 
nications are acceptable toyou. [have not exhaust- 
ed the above subject, and shall therefore continue 
it. But, if I had anticipated proceeding thus far, I 
would have endeavored to have treated the subject 
a little more methodically. However, farmers are 
not practiced in arranging their thoughts for the 
press, and this, in a measure, must constitute my 
apology for any want of order or method. For all 
my facts and deductions, thus far, I have drawn 
solely upon my own experience, and what has fall- 
en under personal observation, and for the present 
shall continue to do so. 

As my principal aim has been, to direct attention 
to the vast importance of protecting sheep during 
the winter, and having but one more point to dwell 
upon, I will so far recapitulate as to name the ad- 
vantages resulting therefrom, and which my ‘expe- 
rience has fully confirmed, viz: saving of life— 
prevention of disease—and the improvement of 
the quality of the fleece. 

Iam highly gratified in being able now to add one 
more, and especially in a pecuniary point of view, 
of the highest importance viz:—increased weight 
of fleece. 

All my shearings previous to that of ’36, my 
sheep have yielded only from 2 lbs. 74 to 2 lbs. 9 oz. 
perhead. ‘This variation, I discovered, was to be 
attributed to no other cause than the difference of 
winter seasons, being colder or milder. When the 
latter, an increased weight of fleece was a certain 
consequence. The winter of ’36 my sheep were 
duly protected, and the yield was an average of 2 
lbs. 104 oz. per head, notwithstanding 300 of the: 
flock were yearlings, whieh, all wool-growers are 
aware, on account of deficiency of size, yield but 
light fleeces. But this so much exceeded any for- 
mer yield, I was well persuaded it was to be as- 
cribed to warm shelters. It forbore, however, to 
mention this in my last consmunication, preferring 
to wait until the present clip was off, but fully con- 
firmed in the belief that my hopes would be realized 
of an increased average weight beyond that of last 
ear. Iamhappy to say that my hopes were well 
founded, and have been morethan confirmed. The 
number of my flock sheared amounted to 1751, and 























relf, and employs a sufficient number of laborers to || consequence is, that a sizable grass will grow there- 
— him, may one “come and work, and not go ee which, while it adds to quality, in its superior | 
“nc work.” It will take but a few years to show li fineness, increases the bulk and weight. . 


the entire product is 5082 lbs., making an average . 
of over 2 lbs. 14 oz. per head. With all those Be 
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doubtless, who are inexperienced in growing of fine 
sheep, this may seem not an extraordinary yield ; 
but those who are know that it is, and that fine 
fleeces and light go hand in hand. At all events, 
taking into view the same number of sheep, with 
the same proportion of yearlings, viz: 470, and 
the quality of wool, of which some judgment can 
be formned from the price it has commanded in the 
Boston market for cash, and stated in a former 
communication, I challenge any wool-grower, either 
in the state or out of it, to go beyond it. 

Buta few words here as regards the weight of 
‘eece of Saxony sheep, in general, may be consi- 
dered in connection as apposite. 

1 have been informed by Maj. Grant, of Walpole, 
N. H. who has as fine, if not the very finest, flock 
of Saxons in the United States, that the average 
weizht of his clips is but 24 lbs.,and some years is 
scarcely beyond 2} lbs. per head: As regards the 
fiock of Mr. Grove, of Hoosack, which is exqui- 
sitely fine, it appears from a statement of his, that 
the average of his sheep is nearly or full 3 lbs. 
Considering the quality of his well, it is a most ex- 
traordinary product. But the system of manage- 
ment of those gentlemen is perfect. Their sheep 
are closely housed during winter, and if I mistake 
not, are not exposed at all. In this particular I dif- 
fer from them :—a space of § or 10 feet wide is al- 
ways open to admit of mine going in or out at plea- 
sure. {nowcall upon the doubtful and sceptical 
to appeal to these gentlemen, and all others whose 
system of management are similar, and ascertain 
what would now be the condition of their flocks if 
they had not been adequately protected, and also to 
decide the point I have endeavored to maintain, 
viz: whether protecting sheep will or will not in- 
trease the weight of fleece. I will pledge myself 
to say a unanimous affirmative will be the answer. 

But the allusion to the above gentlemen, and the 
remarks connected, is pf for the purpose of set- 
ting the inexperienced right in regard to the general 
weight of fleece of fine wooled sheep ; what has 
been written will answer as a reference, although 
rather a digression from my subject. 

In order to save your readers any trouble, I will 





cure, we often kill. Instruction in the anatomy and 
disease of horses and cattle, constitutes a distinct 
branch of education in Europe ; and the veterinary 
surgeon holds there an importantrank in the scale 
of science and of usefulness. Here the business has 
few practitioners above the grade of quack cattle 
doctors. We profess but little practical knowledge 
in the matter; but as we have been often applied to 
for advice, we have turned to our best authorities, and 
shall now give the symptoms, and mode of treatment 
of some of the prominent disorders to which neat 
cattle are incident. 

Remarking on the analogy between men and 
brute animals, Lawrence observes, that regular med- 


eases in our domestic animals ; and he declares that 


The “receipt of prevention,” he adds, “is worth 
more than allthe infallible cordials and medicines 
ever advertised. It should be considered, that ani- 


son and experience of man, would be almost exempt 
fromm disease. That their appetites, unlike our own, 
may be held under a constant control. That their 
diseases result purely, even in the case of heredita- 
ry defects from the negligence or erroneous treatment 
of their owners. They are either exposed toomuch 
to the rigors or changes of weather, or they are 
gorged with food, denied a sufficient quantity, or 
supplied with such as is unwholesome. Here we 
have the chief causes of their maladies. Learn to 
prevent them, instead of undertaking the tedious, 
unsuituble and hopeless task of learning to cure 
them. 

Omitting the notice of ordinary fevers and colds, 
produced by over exertion, sudden changes of weath- 
er, and exposure to cold winds—for which bleeding, 
warm stimulating drinks, and stabling are prescrib- 
ed, we pass to 


PeripNEUMONY—PLEvuRtIsy—-INFLAMMATION OF THE 
Lunes.—-Symptoms.—-Dry, painful cough, hot 
breath, laborious perspiration, sometimes a ropy 
discharge from the mouth, the hide feels hard, con- 
stringed and burning hot. This is another variety 
of disease from suppressed perspiration, generally 





eet at the cream of the advantage of sheltering 
sheep, so far as increase of fleece is concerned, by 
figuring out my own gains, and most sincerely do | 
hope the time will not be distant, when theirs will 
be likewise. With the same management of their 
flocks throughout the year, I will guarantee the re- 
sult will be the same. 

I have already stated that when my sheep were 
exposed, the highest average yield was 2 lbs. 9 oz., 


-_* 


exposed situations, on a sudden change from heat to 
cold, or during a long continuance of northeast 
winds. The cure consists in bleeding and cooling 
medicines, administered in the house [ stable] where 
the animal may be kept from the weather, the origi- 
nal cause of the disease.—See Luwrence on Cat- 
tle. 





occurring in the autumn or early spring, in hilly or 








—the winter of 36 my sheep were sheltered, and 
the yield per head of that year was 2 lbs. 104 oz. 
Here then was a gain in the aggregate of 141 |bs.. 


producing the snug little sum, at the price it sold, of |, 


$104. But the present clip comes up to the purpose 
exactly ; the average as stated is 2 lbs. 14 oz., there- 
fore giving an aggregate gain of 547 lbs., and per- 
adventure my wool sells at prices of last year, 
would produce the sum of $400. 

And now Messrs. Editors, I have done with this 
branch of sheep husbandry. I have developed my 
private affairs not a little, in order to furnish proofs 
of the great advantages to be derived from atfford- 
ing adequate protection to sheep during the win- 
ter season. I have not only urged the importance 
of attending to the subject on the score of humani- 
ty, but leave it, scattering dollars and cents in the 


path I have marked out, which only needs to be fol- | and if he remain weak after two or three purges, give 


lowed to find and gather up. 
J shall endeavor in my next, to expose some of 
the sins, of omission and commission, in washing 
and shearing of sheep. 
Lansing, Tompkins co., N. Y. 


| 
M. | 


Diseases of Neat Cattle. 

Diseases in cattle, like those in man, are more 
easily prevented than cured. The best prevent- 
ives are a plenty of wholesome food, dry pastures in 
summer, dry and clean sheds or stables, or well 
littered yards, in winter, and an ounce of salt per 
diem to cattle and horses, and a quarter of an ounce 
to sheep: Salt augments the nourishment of the 
food eaten, improves the wool, and prevents dis- 
ease. 

But disease will come. Many cattle die annual- 
ly among us ; and such is our ignorance of the catis- 





Tue Yettows.—This disease in cattle usually 


|| originates in hepatic, or liver obstruction, from cold ; 
1 however, always from obstruction, which is most 


effectually opened by mild mercurial purges, not- 
| withstanding the beast may appear weak and hide 
‘bound. Symptoms.—A general tremor over the 
animal in the morning, particularly in the hinder 
legs, loins and thighs; the eye-lids appear hollow; 
the whole body assumes a yellow cast; the nose is 
dry, and the ears often hang down; the dewlap, 
shoulders and loins swell; the udder of cows be. 
comes tumefied, and produce little milk, which, in a 
few days, acquires a peculiar yellow tinge, coagula- 
ting when boiled ; and lastly, the fore teeth become 
loose. The disease, if not speedily attended to, will 
in a few days settle in the interior parts, and induce 
murrain, dropsy, or other fatal disorder.—[ Willich. ] 
Take the patient to the barn, the earlier the better, 





et 





all “infallible receipts are infallible nonsense.” | 








es and nature of diseases, that in our attempts to 


keep. One gallon of good beer, three or four ounces 
of iron filings, infuse in a stone bottle corked up three 
or four days, shake daily.—[Lawrence.] Purge 
two or three times with calomel and jalap, 40 grains 
of each.—[ Cooper. | 


Morratn.—This term corresponds with that of 
the plague, in the human species, and the diseases 
have a similar origin, namely, in putrid miasmata, 
or vapors inspired or drawn into the noses or mouths 
of animals, which animals being infected, acquire 
the power of infecting others by their breath or pers- 
piration. The regular exit of the disease is in the 
eruption of suppurating biles or buboes, and the care 
of the physician is to prevent a fatal result the while 
from mortification. Symptoms.—Decrease ofappe- 
tite; poking out of the neck from difficulty of degluti- 
tion or swallowing, shaking the head, hanging down 
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ical men can be alone qualified for the cure of dis- || Milk dries up suddenly. 














a, 


eyes, movin 





the ears and deafness; dullness of the 
about restless. About the fourth day, stupidit 

willingness to move, great debility, total Joss af ng 
petite, running at eyes and nose, sickness, thro a 


- win 
up bile, husky cough, and shivering. Head 
breath very hot, body and limbs cold, ve barns 


tinual first three days, now rises; pulse quick, con- 
tracted, uneven. Constant diarrhea, or scourin 

of fetid green dung, stinking breath, nauseous steam 
from the skin, infecting the surrounding air. Blood 
florid, hot, frothy. Urine high colored. Roofs of 
the mouth and barbs ulcerated. Tumors or balls are 
felt under the fleshy membrane ofthe skin ; eruptions 
all along the limbs, and about the bags of the cows. 
Purging more violent.— 
These symptoms continue increasing until the sey- 
enthday, on which generally, although sometimes 
protracted till the ninth, the crisis, or turn, takes place 
—[Lawrence.} The murrain is occasioned by va- 


|| rlous causes, bint ge 9s by a hot dry season, or 
mals living in a state of nature, regulated by the rea- | i 


a general corruption of the air. The remedy em- 
ployed during a general prevalence ot this distemper 
in Europe, both for its prevention and cure, consist- 
ed in a mixture of equal parts of gunpowder, salt, 
soot, and brimstone; one spoonful of this composi- 
tion was given for a dose, and washed down with 
warm water. The most effectual preventive of this 
destructive contagion is, to keep the cattle cool du- 
ring the summer, and to allow them a sufficiency of 
water. All carrion should be speedily buried ; and 
as the feeding of those useful animals in wet places, 
or on rotton grass or hay, frequently causes this mal- 
ady, their food ought to consist of dry and sweet 
fodder.—[ Willich. | A correspondent in the Far- 
mer’s Cabinet says, “ there are two processes recom- 
mended for the cure of the murrain in cattle ; one of 
them is to give the animal one pint of spirits of tur- 
pentine, and in twenty-four hours afterwards a pint 
of olive oil or hog’s lard ; in forty-eight hours after- 
wards half a pint of spirits of turpentine, and in 
twenty four hours after this, half a pint of olive oil 
or hog’s lard. The other is to give a pint of flax 
seed oil, and in two hours afterwards two pounds of 
glauber salts, followed immediately by repeated 
doses of warm water, for ten or twelve hours.”— 
Cultivator. 


Transactions of the Old Agricultural Society. 
We renew our notice of the first volume. 
ON IMPROVING LANDS BY CLOVER. 


To improve a very poor piece of land, which grew 
only moss, five-finger and a few daisies, Mr. L’Hom- 
medieu succeeded by sowing upon it clover seed 
alone, four quarts to the acre. It gave a tolerable 
product, and improved the land. He considers this 
preferable to sowing clover with grain upon very 
poor land, as the grain exhausts the !ittle fertility 
which the soil possesses, and the clover is conse- 
quently starved. The hintis worthy of notice. 


ON RAISING CALVES, 


Also from L’Hommedieu. The importance of 
taking calves early from the cows, and of keeping 
them well through the first season, that they may 
not be stinted in their growth, is particularly en- 
forced. And calves, says the writer, do best in 
pastures where there is no water; as, from the habit 
of taking all their food from the cow ina liquid form 
they are apt to drink too much, where they have ac- 
cess to water, and become pot-bellied. “ Last year,” 
says Mr. L’H. “I saw in a pasture without water, 
more than twenty calves, in which they had been 


; . '| kept from the time of their being taken from the 
steel beer, milk warm, a pint twice a day, and good 


cows till some time in the fall. I frequently saw 
them, and observed them more attentively on ac- 
count of the particular manner in which they were 
kept. ‘They were all thrifty, and particularly gaunt 
or small-bellied, which the owner, a gentleman of 
Suffolk, imputed to their not having water, and ob- 
served that he never had calves do so well before. 

When there is no water in the lot, the calves he sup- 
posed, are obliged to feed on grass which contains 
some moisture, and soon learn to allay their thirst 
while the dew is on, and for the sake of the moisture 
or dew on the grass, eat much more than they would 
do if they could go to water, and soon get accustom- 
ed to feed in the night and in the morning, before 
the dews are exhaled.” Mr. L’H. attaches virtue 
to herbage when impregnated with dew, and thinks 








it possesses puculiar nutritive properties at that time- 
He instances a horse which ate freely coarse sedge 
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erass. and throve upon it, when charged with dew, 
but would not eat it when the dew was exhaled. 


FREEING SEED GRAIN FROM OATS. 

Barley and spring wheat are apt to be mixed 
with oats. The following is the mode recommend- 
ed in the transactions fur separating them. Takea 
large tub, filled with water, and let the barley or 
wheat run slowly into it; the oats and light grain 
willswim on the surface, and must be skimmed off— 
the heavy and vigorous grains will sink to the bottom 
and are preserved for sowing. 

LUCERN. 

A paper on the culture and products of this grass 
by P. De Labigaire, Esq. affords some facts worth 
noting. He says, plough twice, at least twelve or 
ifteen inches deep, and completely pulverize the 
soil. He prefers sowing the seed by itself, without 
‘rain or Other grass, twenty pounds to the acre.— 
The best dung for top dressing lucern, is hen and 
pigeon dung, first dried and pulverised, and sown 
sparingly, and the next, mud taken from the creeks 
and swamps. The lucern acquires its full strength 
the third year, when, at three cuttings, it will yield 
2.500, 1,400, and 600 pounds ofhay. It may then 
be fed off. It should be mown when in flower, and 
alternated, in the mow, with barley or other straw. 


MULBERRY HEDGES. 

Mr. De Labigaire gives us the European practice 
in this matter. And he states, too, what we com- 
mend to the particular notice of our prairie patrons, 
that red el un and birch are reckoned among the best 
plants for hedges, on account of their flexibility to 
be interwoven from the foot to the top, so as to be 
impassable. Wecan confirm this remark, in regard 
tothe elm, from our own experience. Its top and 
branches may be intertwined in any direction, and 
yet live and grow. In the environs of Lyons, the 
mulberry had been successfully used for hedges, 
and not only made an efficient fence, but afforded 
abundance of food for the silk-worm. Hear what 
this correspondent adds: 

“The 20th April, 1784, after the silk-worms were 
out of their first mewing, about 1,200 of them were 
spread upon a mulberry hedge. They remained 
exposed to the intemperance of the season, which 
having been very cold, left little hopes of their suc- 
ceeding. Wetookcare to visit them every day, and 
particularly during the violent rains and most bois- 
terous Weather. ‘They were never seen very sensi- 
tive tothe cold, nor exerting themselves for shel- 
ter. Onthe contrary, they remained motionless, 
and bore well the storm. In short, neither the cold 
nov the heat appeared to make much impression 
upon them. ‘They were free from the disorders 
commonly attending those attended with the great- 
est care and trouble in the houses. Notwithstand- 
ing the bad season, which we might have supposed 
would have killed them all, out of the 1,200 we gath- 
cred 469 cocoons, which proved to be the finest silk 
everraised in France; these cocoons gave two pounds 
seven ounces raw silk.” 


TO RAISE THE MULBERRY HEDGE. 

Mr. De Labigaire directs as follows: “ Round 
the field to be enclosed, dig up a ditch three feet wide 
and two feet deep; the longest roots of the young 
parts being cut off near the hairy fibres, must be 
planted about eighteen inches deep, at the distance 
of three or four inches [twelve we think near 
enough, ] from each other. After the ditch is filled 
up, every shoot must be cut at the height of two or 
three inches above the ground. Whether the plant 
13 big or not, there is no matter, provided it is at least 
oneyearold. The time to plant these hedges is the 
beginning of April, [last of April or first of May 
here.] The second year it is necessary to cut again 
the shoots about six inches above the ground, in or- 
der to give more strength to the sprouting branches, 
Which will form a pretty strong hedge the third 
a, and at last grow so thick as to be impassable 

y cattle. It may be twisted and interwoven a 
great deal easier than the hawthorn. If you choose 
‘omake a strong hedge, you may plant it in double 
tows. For three years the young wood must be de- 
qaded against cattle. No insect attacks the mul- 

ry. 

The subject of mulberry hedges is deserving of 
al attention from silkgrowers ; and the experiment 
of making the home of the worm upon the hedge, 
‘8 worthy of experiment, at least in the milder sec- 
‘ins of our country.— Cultivator. 
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Cline’s Combined Plough. 


The inventor of this implement made a trial of 
one of them at our place, a few days since, in the 
presence of several geatlemen, farmers and ma- 
chinists, the result of which was highly satisfacto- 
ry to all present. They are constructed with from 
two to five shares. The one used upon this occa- 
sion had two steel shares, and was worked by one 
horse, which power was sufficient to enable it to do 
its work with great ease and exactness. As the 
reader will suppose, it carried two furrows, which 
were laid with much nicety. From the peculiar 
mathematical propriety with which the proportions 
of the plough are arranged, there is no jostling or 
or inequality in the resistance,so that whether regard 
be had to the horse or the ploughman, the labor is 
lighter, much lighter, than with the common plough. 
Mr. Cline managed it most of the time with his 
finger and thumb resting on the reigns placed on the 
cross-bar extending from handle to handle. The 
wood-work is got up pretty much upon the plan of 
a harrow with handles, is compact, strong, and com- 
petent to perform any work with proper force. 
The work performed at my place was ploughing in 
a small field of corn, and we were surprised to ob- 
serve the closeness with which Mr. C. was enabled 
to approach the corn without injury. Indeed so ex- 
actly does it do its work, that there is little left for 
the hoers to perform; for, in fact, that as well as 
turning up the ground is done by the implement it- 
self. So satisfied are we of its immense superiority, 
that we have engaged one, with a view of working 
ourcorn. ‘To us it appears, that his double shared 
implements are competent, with the propelling 
force, to do as much more work in any given time 
as any other plough we have ever seen, without in- 
creasing the labor to either man or beast. 

Mr. Cline is a resident of Bucks county, Penn- 
sylvania, a practical farmer, and knowing the defi- 
ciencies of the old plough, set himself sedulously 
to work to produce an implement that should sup- 
ply them, and we think we hazard nothing in say- 
ing, that he has been triumphantly successful. He 
has a patent, and as we believe he deserves it, we 
sincerely hope he may reap a fruitful harvest of pro- 
fit as the reward of his ingenuity and perseverance; 
for certainly he has rendered a most important ser- 
vice to his agricultural brethren, by reducing the 
expense of cultivation so far as the plough is con- 
cerned, fifty per centum. As “money saved, is 
money gained,” so has Mr. Cline placed it within 
the power of every husbandman, to economize his 
ploughing expenditures to the amount named by us. 
At times like the present, when from the precari- 
ousness of our seasons, crops are uncertain, it be- 
comes the farmer or planter to avail himself of eve- 
ry possible opportunity to curtail his costs of labor, 
therefore, it appears to us, that a more eligible 
means of effectuating this objeet, has seldom been 
presented to the public than the present, in the 
shape of labor-saving machinery. 

We did not learn from Mr. Cline that he had dis- 
posed of any rights ; but for the benefit of the com- 
munity, we trust he may diffuse them in every di- 
rection of our widely spread country ; for his plough 
is worthy of the most extended patronage, and we 
doubt not, when its advantages, become generally 
known, it will receive it.— Balt. Far. 
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14,000 Acres of Land for Sale. cy 


| Pinegrove township, Venango county, Pa., in tracts of 
50, 100, or 200 acres, so subdivided as to suit purchasers, 
at moderate prices. Terms, one-fourth cash, the rest in four 
yearly payments without interest, and no charges made to the 
purchasers for deeds or writings. HENRY SHIPPEN. 

Meadv lle, Pa July 1, 1837. jy 22-f3t 

t—_# Lots and Out-lots for sale in the village of Shippen- 
ville, where mechanics are much wanted. 


Valuable Works on Gardening. 
4 ig Younc Garpenen’s AssisTANT—containing prac- 
tical directions for the cultivation of Vegetables, Fruits 
and Flowers. By T. Bridgeman, seedman and florist, New 
York—seventh edition, improved. Price $1. 

Tue Fcoaist’s Guipe—containing practical instructions 
for the cu'tivation of Flowers. By the same author. Price 
37 1-2 cents. mye 

Tue Kircuern Garpener’s Instrucrer—-containing 
ample directions for the cultivation of culinary vegetables, 








herbs, &c. By the sameauthor. Price 37 1-2 cents. 
For sale by REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
May 20. Rochester Seed Store. 





wt LIIAM ATKINSON, LAND AGENT, 17 
Exchange-street, Rochester. §(_7” Farms for sale. 
march4 6m 
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Valuable Publications. 


bem following valuable works are published by D. K. Mi 
nor and G. C. Schaeffer, 30 Wall-streei, New-York, to 
whom all orders should be addressed. 

New York Farmer, and American Gardeners’ Magazine, — 
published in semi-monthly parts of 16 pages, at ‘Three Dol- 
lars per annum, in advance, 

Rail Road Journal, and Advocate of Internal Improvements 
—-published once a week, in a large octavo form of 16 pages 
at five dollars per annum, in advance, 

Mechanics’ Magazine, and Journal of the Mechanics’ Insti - 
tute~—published and forwarded, in weekly sheets of 16 pages, 
or monthly parts of 64 pages, if desired, at three dollars per 
annum in advance. 

Transactions of the Instiiution of Civil Engineers of Great 
Britain-—-Repnblication, in six paris. ‘This work is from the 
pens of the most eminent Engineers in Great Britain. Price 
three dollars per copy, or five dullars for two copies; it can be 
sent by mail to any part of the country. The English copy, 
from which this is printed, cost ten dollars, and others were 
sold for the same by the importers. ‘There will be about forty 
pages of Engravings, neatly done on wooed. 

Also, Pambour on Locomotion; Van de Graaff on Rail 
Road Curves; Nicholson’s Abridged Treatise on Architec- 
ture, with over 40 pages of Engravings; and Views of the 
Thames Tunnell 








Improved | Cultivators. 


UST received from Albany, afew of Bement’s Expand- 
ing Horse Hoes or Cultivator, with extra mou'dboards, 
&c. complete. ‘These are the most approved and perfect im- 
plements of the kind now in use, and deserve the particular 
attention of Genesee Agriculturists. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Rochester Seed Store, June 29, 1337. 





Berkshire and China Pigs for sale. 


VENUE subscriber has a considerable number of the pure 

Berkshire and China Pigs on sale at his residence on 
the Niegara river, 2 miles below the Black Rock mills. He 
has also crosses of the Berkshire and China, and the China 
withthe long English breed which are equally quiet in their 
habits, and possess the same tendency to fattening as the 
former, and have much the advantage in size. The character 
of these breeds are so well known throughvut the state that 
any description would be superfluous ; they are the choicesis 
breeds inKngland,and the only kind used,by their besi}farmers, 
and it is believed the same quantity of food will make trom 25 to 
75 per cent. more pork in these hogs than if fed to the ordi- 


nary breeds. 
PRICES. 
Pure China or cross of China with the leng Eng. 


lish per pair at 4 weeks old, $12 00 
do. do. do. 6 weeks old, 15 00 
Cross of China & Berkshire, perpair at 4 weeks old,14 00 
do do. do do 6 do 18 00 
Pure Berkshire, do. 4 do. 15 00 
do. do. 6 do, 20 00 


Communications made through the post office, should be 


directed to Buffalo. 
A. B. ALLEN. 


june3ftf 
Greenhouse and Parlor Plants. 


HE splendid collection of Ornamental Plants at the Ro- 
chester Greenhouse on Sophia street, are now in a fine 
healthy condition and ready for sale, 

‘The assortment is very large and embraces many of the 
most rare and beautiful Flowering Plants, all of which are of 
easy cultivation and will thrive in a common sitting room with 
ordinary atteniion. a 

Depending on extensive sales and desiring that all who are 
fond of plants, should enjoy that innocent gratification, we 
have determined to sell at very reduced prices. 

Many of the plants are now in bloom, and the public ase 
respec'fully invited to call and see them. The House willbe 
openevery afternoon. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 

May 27. 
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Still More Seeds!! 


E. have just received large additional supplies of gene- 
ine Orange Carrot, Wangel Wurtzel, Ruta Baga, 
and English Turuep seeds, of the best quality. 
Also, a good supply of Cucumber, Melon, Squash, and 
Pumpkin seeds. ; 
The unprecedented demand for seeds this season, had ex- 
hausted our stock of some kinds. We can now supply or- 
very low prices. 
enti) REYNOLDS & BATEAAM, 
Rochester Seed Store, Arcade Buildings. 
May20 


LBS. Ruta Baga, English Turneps, and 
2.000 Mangel Wurtzet seed, just received from 
England, and for sale at potenes Berea at the English Seed 
Store, 62 Buffalo st. KEDIE & HOUGHTON. 


april 29 
LBS. Ruta Baga, White Flat, Norfolk, 
3.12 Long Tankard, Yellow Bullock, and other 
Turneps, Mangel Wurtzel, French Sugar Bect, and Orange 
Carrot, witha great variety of English Imported Garden Seede 
—‘cheap as dirt.”? at the Rochester Seed Store, Areade 
Buildings.  apr29 REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


Fruit Trees For Sale. 


HE subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 

w 4 public that he has for sale at his Nursery in Roches- 

ter, Monroe county, state of New York, a large quantity of 

Fruit Trees, grafted and innoculated with the most approved 

kinds, now fit for transplanting, which he will sell on the 

most reasouable terms, SAMUEL MOULSON. _ 
apr 15-tf 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 





July 22, 1837, 








From the British Farmers’ Magazine. 
Manufacture of Beet-root Sugar. 
( Continued.) 

So far M. Achard, whose system has _neverthe- 
less been adopted but by one manufacturer, within 
the knowledge of the author, viz., M. Crespel d’ 
Arras, who has, with some slight modifications, con- 
stantly pursued M. Achard’s plan. The following 
isa brief sketch of 


The Method of Defecation adopted by M. Crespel. 


“The juice as it comes from the press passes, 
by means of a leaden strainer, into two tubs lined 
with lead. One of these is filled in the morning, 
the otherat night. Each tub contains 1800litres (410 
gallons). As soon as one tub is filled, the first pro- 
cess is begun, namely, the acidification of the juice; 
for this purpose 8} oz., or thereabouts, of sulphuric 
acid, diluted with three parts of water are used for 
every hectolitre (22 gallons) of liquid. As the 
acidis applied, the juice is kept stirring, after which 
it is left till the following day, when itis poured in- 
to the defecating boilers. Each of these ought to 
hold 410 gallons, that is, they should be of the same 
dimensions as the tubs where the juice has been 
acidified. The boilers having been well cleaned, 
the bottoms are lined with a coating of pulverized 
chalk, in the proportion of 18 0z. to 22 gallons. The 
juice is then poured in, stirring it well at the time, 
in order to prevent the acid from affecting the cop- 
per.* Into each boiler are then put 5 or 6 ounces 
of lime, previously slaked by the air, mixed with 
water enough to form a milk, which is mixed with 
the juice. 

“When the fire is up, and the temperature in the 
hoiler is raised to 25° or 30° of Reaumur, (SS* to 
100° of Fahrenheit,) bullocks’ blood is added in 
the proportion of 25 pints to every 20 gails. of juice. 

“The materials being well mixed together, the 
fire is forced briskly. In two hours the whole will 
bein a stateof ebullition, as shown by the thermom- 
eter, Which rises to S09 of Reaumur, 212° of Fah- 
renheit. The fire is shortly afterwards withdrawn, 
the scum, &c. is taken off the surface and put ona 
linen strainer, under which is a shallow tub or kee] 


i- 


er, lined with lead, to receive the droppings, which 








are put back into one of the boilers. When they 
will yield no more juice through the strainer, the 
residuum is taken to the bags with the pulp, and 
pressed to get out what is left of the juice. This 
operation is performed by a press for the purpose, 
placed near the boilers. 

“Shortly after skimming, the substance which 
did not float will be precipitated. The juice is then 
of a yellow color, and perfectly transparent. The 
cock is opened, and the juice contained in one defe- 
eaung boiler is divided equally amongst six con- 
centrating boilers.” (Chaudieres de concentration.) 

Such is the plan which M. Crespel has pursued 
for many years, and which, with the exception of 
using large instead of small vessels for acidifying 
the juice, and blood instead of milk, is precisely 
that of M. Achard. , 

M. Crespel has since substituted simple lime for 
the carbonate of lime, to neutralize the acid, and 
has also discovered that the prolonged contact of 
the sulphuric acid with the juice is useless. The 
following is the method of defecation as at pres- 
ent pursued by him. 

When one of the defecating boilers (always 1800 
litres, or 410 gallons each.) is sufficiently full, be- 
fore the fire is lighted apply 3600 grammes (127 oz.. 
say Sibs. avoirdupois) of diluted acid. After be- 


ing well stirred, put in 8 or 9lbs. of lime, weighed | 


quick, then slaked, and mixed with water tothe con- 
sistence of milk. The fire is then lighted. When 


the juice is at 170° or 190°, the animal charcoal of 


a former clarification is mixed with it, after which 
bullocks’ blood is added, which is well stirred, in 
order that it may be distributed equally throughout 
the mass. The fire is then quenched, and after a 
while the clear liquor is drawn off, by the cock placed 
alittle above the bottom of the boiler. 

M. Dubrunfaut then proceeds to give the results 


of various experiments made by M. Cafler and him- 
self, which appear to have failed entirely from an 


SE 


* This has been by some considesed an erroneous idea 
’ 


consequently ench a precaution is useless, 


ard. 


ani Crespel substitutes bloed for the milk used by M. 
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oversight in applying the sulphuric acid to the juice 
when Aot, instead of cold, as recommended both by 


M. Achard and M. Crespel. 
desire to acquire farther information on this subject; 
and in the course of his investigations, the follow- 
ing reflections suggested themselves to his mind: 


Crespel had recommended the defecation of the 
juice immediately on coming from the press. 
had also noticed that the juice of the beet root, how- 
ever white in itself, became of a dark and yellow 
tint when exposed to the air, and imagined this to 
proceed from the same cause which changes the col- 
or of fruits, as pears and apples, when cut with a 
a knife. 
acid applied to the juice had for its object the pre- 
vention of this alteration, and to convince himself 
of it, exposed the sections of fruit to the action of 
the air, leaving some as they came from the knife, 
and touching others with a slizht coat of sulphuric 
acid a good deal diluted. 
turned yellow and blackish, while the latter remain- 
ed unchanged. 
sive as to the object to be attained by the application 
of the acid. 


phuric acid to the juice, and as the change manifests 
itself as soon as the pulp is formed, and in the pulp 
itself, he thought it would be an improvement to 
add the sulphurie acid to the pulp instead of the 
juice; with this view, the following experiment 
was made by M. Cafler and himself. 


ed, as being the amount of asingle pressure. 
were then rasped, and as the pulp fell into the trough 
beneath, it was taken and put into open casks, 


| served to the following day without any alteration ; 
| the temperature of the place being 129° Reaumur, 











Still he had a strong 


He had observed that both M. M. Achard and 
He 


He conceived an idea that the sulphuric 


The former very soon 


The experiment then was conclu- 


Yet Achard had only advised the addition of sul- 


Evperiment.—935 lbs. of beet roots were weigh- 
Boot » 
hey 


where it was mixed with sulphuric acid diluted with 
five times its weight of water. The quantity of 
acid so applied was 9 grammes (58 ounces.) 

The pulp thus prepared, seemed to undergo no 
alteration from the action of the air; while, in ge- 
neral, it becomes black in a very short space of time. 
It was then put into bags, and from it were expres- 
sed 340 litres (77 gallons) of juice, which was pre- 
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per; and where a hydraulic press is employed which 
commonly has a good deal of iron about it. ever 

part exposed to the action ef the juice should be var- 
nished or painted. Perhaps a varnish of caoutehoue 
would be the most effective. The acidified juice be- 
ing taken to the defecating boiler, and while yet 
cold, a quantity of quick lime is added equal in 
weight to the acid used. After which, the fire is 
lighted, and forced as soon as possible to 65° or 70° 
Reaumur (178° to 189° Fahrenheit.) The bullocks’ 
blood is then added, at the rate of a pint or so to 50 
gallons of juice. After this it is left to settle, the 
clear is drawn off as before stated, and the process 
of concentration takes place. (7'o be continued. ) 


Stimulating Manures. 

Most ofour farmers are somewhat averse to try- 
ing new experiments in the art of cultivation, and 
yet of all the arts which are practiced by man, there 
is none in which there is more need of them. Those 
experiments which require great expense at the 
outset, should be instituted by Societies, or by those 
who have both money and time to devote (he oa 
Many very important experiments may be tried by 
the man of very moderate funds, for they may cost 
but little else than the time consumed in performing 
them. One subject which we would name is stim. 
ulating (nutritive) raanures, though perhaps tbe 
word would be better than stimulating. After the 
plant or crop is up, what is the best application to 
cause it tothrive? Liquids in which manure has 
been soaked are often used for particular purposes. 
Werecollect that an old friend of ours once amused 
himself by pampering a squash vine, which he push 
ed forward toan immense length, by watering it ey- 
ery day with a liquid which he drained from his 
pigstye. He applied it not only to the main roots, 
but also to the little radicles which put out at inter- 
vals along the vine. No doubt there are many 
articles, cheap at cost, Which may be used to great 
advantage. 

We quote the following use of the chloride of 
limé from a French work. Mr. Dubue, a French: 
apothecary, has discovered that muriate of lime 
(chloride of lime dissolved) is a very active manure, 
or vegetable stimulant. He dissolves about two 








59° of Fahrenheit. The juice in this state was 
less muddy and milky than usual. Next day the 
juice was put into the boiler, and mixed with lime 
at a temperature of 20° to 30° Reaumur (78° to 
100° Fahrenheit.) Defecation went on well, the 
evaporation was easy, the clarification was not more 
difficult; and the syrup. when boiled, yielded a 
small mould of sugar, rather smeary. The author 
does not attribute this clammy quality in the sugar 


to any defectin the process, but simply to the small- |) 
| ness of the seale on which the experiment was tried. 


Nevertheless, he is persuaded that they would have 

done better had the acid been neutralized when 

cold, and proceeds to give the following 
Modification of Achard’s System. 

In the first place, the quantity of beet roots neces- 
sary for one pressure should be ascertained and 
measured. Enough of the sulphuric acid should 
then be diluted to serve for the whole of the pulp 
from the above, in the proportion stated by M. 
Achard of 2} grammes pert litre, equal to 53 drachms 


|av. for 7 pints, say 3 oz., or thereabouts, for 7 gal- 


lons of juice. The cistern, lined with copper, in- 
tended to receive the pulp from the rasping mill, 
ought to be moveable, though of larger dimensions 
than usually made. Of these, there ought to be 
two or three, as will be explained hereafter. This 
done, the rasping should go on till the pulp 
cistern is full, which is ‘replaced by an empty 
one. The pulp is then acidilied in the manner be- 
fore described, put into bags, and carried to the press. 
In this manner, one should be certain always to 
employ the same quantity of acid for a given weight 
of beet roots. 

By such a mode of proceeding, the amount of 
acid remaining in the pulp is very trifling, it being 
nearly all expelled by the operation of pressing, in- 
somuch, that the pulp may, without any inconven- 
ience, be given to cattle. 

It is important, in the progress of this work, to 
avoid iron utensils ; and, indeed, all contact be- 
tween the juice and iron under any form, for with- 
out this precaution, much unnecessary mischief may 








bedone. Thus, all pumps should be made of cop- 


and a quarter pounds of the dry chloride, in about 
sixteen gallons of water, and with this solution wa- 
ters the plants at distant intervals. He sprinkled 
alight soil with his fluid, and eight or ten days at- 
ter, planted it with maize, and from time to time dv- 
ring the season watered the corn with the same so- 
lution. Another portion of corn at six feet distant. 
he watered with common water. ‘The former yield 
ed double the produce of the latter. A large varie- 
ty of plants and garden vegetables wete tried in the 
same mannerand with similar results, 

T -e sunflower, (helianthus) which at that piace 
rises only six or eight feet, grew by this treatment to 
the height of twelve or fourteen feet, with flowers 
whose dises were eighteen or twenty inches in di- 
ameter, producing seeds which yiclded half their 
weight in oil good to eat, and exuding from its cen- 
|| tre a transparent vein like turpentine, very odorous 
| and drying easily in the air. Potatoes were also 
tried. They were planted on the Ist of May 1822, 
in two squares, six feet asunder; the one was Wa 
tered with the solution, and the other with water 
from the cistern. They were gathered on the 10th 
of November. 

The bed which had been watered with the solt- 
tion, and only three times during the season, produ: 
ced potatoes six inches long, twelve in cireumfer- 
ence, and weighed nearly two pounds each. rhe 
others were in general only half as large, and their 
stalks in the same proportion. Three or 4 waterings 
with the fluid at distant periods are considered sufh- 
cient. S+emeascribe its action to electrical agency. 

Allowing one half of the above statement for the 
natural enthusiasm of the French, when any thing 
new occurs among them—the solution must be a 
valuable stimulus forsome plants. 
lime can be had at the paper mills, or at the apoth- 
ecary’s, for a few cents per pound, and the experr 
ment may be tried, and if the good effects describe 
above, are corroborated, it certainly will be a valu- 
able auxiliary. If it proves to be of no worth, stl 
the experiment will be valuable as refuting t 
above statement, and proving that the results, obtaiD- 
ed by Mr. Dubuc must be attributed to something 
else.—Me. Farmer. 
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